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POPULAR FRIENDS’ STORE. 
Thin Goods, Reduced Prices 


Small Figured Brown Lawns, 12} cts. 
Black Hernanni’s, 37}, formerly 62}. 
Neat Plaid, Black & White Grenadine, 37}. 
Neat Plaid and Striped Silks, $1.00, for- 
merly $1.25. 
Black Silks, very good, $1.00 and $1.15. 
Brown Summer Silk 25 inches wide, $1.25. 
Book Muslins and Handkerchiefs, 
White Hernanni Shawls, $1.00, worth $3.00. 
White Hernanni Shawls, $3 00, worth $5.60. 
Mode Barege for Shawls, Desirable. 
Hand-Made, Mode or Plain Color Silk Mitts. 
Gauze Shirts, a great bargain, 25 cts 
JOHN H. STOKES, 
S. W. Cor. 7th and Arch sts., Phila. 


EST END HOUSE.—Persons desiring Board- 
ing in a Friend’s Family, and directly on 
the beach, van find good accommodations at the 
West End House, Cape May. 
A. P. COOK, Proprietress. 


PRIENDS’ CENTRAL TAILOR STORE. 

ISAAC H. MACDONALD, late Cutter and Fore- 
man for Cas. C. Jackson, deceased, has removed 
to 104 N. 6th St. above Arch. Having had 25 years’ 
experience in getting up of Friends’ clothing, he 
solicits a share of their patronage. 


$200 PREMIUM. 
Philadelphia First-day School Association, 


Offers the premiums hereafter named, for the 


Best Written Story of Domestic Life 


for the use of Libraries, illustrating and explaining 
the testimonies and principles of Friends, in lan- 
guage adapted to the understanding of children from 
10 to 15 years of age. 

The story to form a 12mo book of not less than 
200 pages. $200 premium for the best; $100 for 
second, $50 for third, and forsuch other manuscripts 
as the Association may desire to retain they will pay 





_ $25 each 


The manuscripts will be examined by a competent 
Committee, after Ist mo. Ist, 1876, to which date 
they should be sent to SAMUEL SWAIN, care of 


Friends’ Book Association, 706 Arch St., Philada.: 





ISAAC G. TYSON, 


PHOTOGRAPHER, 
240 N. EIGHTH STREET. 


Photographing in all its branches. Speeial atten- 
tion given to copying old pictures. 


SHELBURNE HOUSE, 


SEA END OF MICHIGAN AVENUE, 
ATLANTIC CITY, N.J., 

Greatly enlarged, will open for second season, Fifth 

month 25th. The new Hor Barus are within two 

squares. EDWIN ROBERTS, 

Proprietor. 
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Respgcrep FRIEND: 

In Consequence of the recent death of Wm. 
Dorsey, the last of the firm of BENEDICT DORSEY 
& SONS, with whom I have been associated. as 
salesman from my boyhood, it has fallen to my lot to 
be his successor in the China, Glass and Queensware 
business, No. 923 Market Street, Philadelphia,under 
the firm name of KAUB, FRYMIER & EDWARDS. 


This is to assure you that my best efforts will be 
exerted to perpetuate the standing of the house, and 
to merit the continued confidence of its patrons, 

Respectfully, 
CHAS. B. EDWARDS. 


tHe 
HADDONFIELD ACADEMY 
FOR BOTH SEXES, 


Under the care of “Friends.” Distant half hour 
from Philadelphia, by the Camden and Atlantic 
Railroad. This school will re-open ninth month, 
(Sept.) 6th, 1875. A limited number of girls and 
small boys will be taken as boarders. Thorough 
instruction, home care, pleasant rooms. Send for 
circular, and apply early to 
REBECCA ALLEN, Principal, 
Haddonfield, N. J. 


COUNTRY BOARD. 


If any are wishing board in the country for a few 
weeks, it can be obtained for four persons, by ap- 
plying to P. M. LIPPINCOTT, 

Auburn, Salem Oo., N. J. 








E. WORTHINGTON, 


Friends’ Bonnets on Hand and Made to Order. 


420 NOBLE STREET, PHILADA, 


FURNITURE. 
Established 1847. 
$.B. REGESTER, 


Designer, Manufacturer and Dealer in fine Walnut 
and Cottage Furniture, the Woven Wire Spring, 


Hair and Husk Mattress constantly on hand. Repair- 


ing, Varnishing and Upholstering promptly attended 
to. Furniturecarefully packed, removed and stored. 
No. 526 CALLOWHILL ST., PHILAD’ 4, 


Farnitire Warerooms, 227 N. 10th Street. 
I. F. HOPKINS, 


Manufacturer and Dealer in 


Fine Cabinet Ware, 


WOVEN WIRE SPRINGS, 


HAIR AND HUSK MATTRESSES ON HAND. 


J” Repairing, Varnishing and Wpholstering neatl¥ done 
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EDUCATIONAL. 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 


Ten Miles from Philadelphia, 


UNDER THE CARE OF FRIENDS, 
Gives a thorough Collegiate Education to both 
Sexes, who here pursue the same courses of study, 
and receive the same degrees. Forcatalogue, giving 
full particulars as to courses of study, Terms, etc., 

Address, 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, President. 


Swarthmore College, Delaware Co., Pa. 


ERCILDOUN SEMINARY, 


FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
CHESTER COUNTY, PENNSYLVANIA. 





This Institution has been in successful operation 
for the last Twenty Years. A full course of study 
is pursued. The ENGLISH BRANCHES, LAN- 
GUAGES, SCIENCES, DRAWING, PAINTING, 
etc., are thoroughly and carefully taugut. Lectures 
every week. 

TERMS—$85 per Session of Twenty Weeks. 

The Fall and Winter Term commences on the 
27th of NINTH MONTAG next. 

‘For Circulars, etc., address the Priacipal, 

RICHARD DARLINGTON, Jr., 
Ercildoun Seminary, 
2mos Chester Co., Penna. 


TAYLOR ACADEMY. 


(Founded by T. CLARKSON TAYLOR, 1857.) 


A SCIENTIFIC, CLASSICAL & COMMERCIAL 


Institution for both Sexes. 


OOR. EIGHTH & WOLLASTON S8Ts., 
WILMINGTON, DEL., 
RE-OPENS, 9th Month 6th, 18785. 
The sexes board in different buildings, each under the di- 
rect care of a teacher of the Academy. 


J. K, TAYLOR, Principal. 


Liycotn, Loupon Coury, Va., 
6th Month 4th, 1875. 


Having been one of the Board of Visitors to J. K. Taylor's 
Academy, in Loudon County, Virginia, and also a grand- 
parent of two of the students, it gives me pleasure to say, 
that the institution was conducted with ability and success. 

The removal of J. K. Taylor from our county, and the clo- 
sing of his school, caused general regret. 


SAMUEL M. JANNEY. 


MIAMI VALLEY COLLEGE, 


Springboro, Ohio. 


under the management of Friends. Regular 
Classical and Scientific Courses ; also Preparatory 
and Elective Courses. For both sexes. Two hours 
physical industry daily required, and remunerated. 
Fall Term commences with Ninth month (Sept.) 
lst, 1875. For catalogue and particulars address 


AARON WRIGHT, 
Springboro, Warren Oo., Ohio. 





the President, 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 
FRIENDS’ HISTORICAL LIBRARY, 


Faunpep sy ANSON LAPHAM. 





This Library now contains nearly 400 volumes of 
Friends’ books; a small collection of ancient re. 
cords pertaining to the Society; several hundred 
pictures of the past and present representative 
Friends, with brief accounts of the same, and a few 
relics of interest as connected with the history of 
the Society. Friends are solicited to contribute 
books, pictures, or other objects apppropriate for a 
Historical Library, or money for the purchase of 
such objects, under the direction of the Library 
Committee. Contributions should be sent to 

EDWARD H. MAGILL, Pres. of the College, 
Swarremore, Pa. 


$20 SAVED! 

To meet the urgent demand of the times the 
FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE CO. have deter- 
mined to REDUCE PRICES, and will hereafter sell 
their $65 Machine for $45, and other styles in pro- 
portion. THE FLORENCE is the onty Sewing Ma- 
chine that feeds the work backward and forward, or 
to right and left, as the purchaser may prefer. It 
has been greatly IMPROVED AND SIMPLIFIED, and ig 
far better than any other machine in the market, 
IT IS NOW THE CHEAPEST. Agents Wanted. 
Principal office, 1123 Chestnut street, Puiladelphia, 
Pa. 


- RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 


Carpenters and Builders, 


No. 1125 SHEAFF ALLEY. 
(First Street above Race Street,) 
PHILADELPHIA. 
‘JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 


SAML, BR. RICHARDS, THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
No. 256 N. Twentieth St. No. 1115 Citron St 


ly 


MUTUAL FIRE INS. C0., 
Of Philadelphia. 
No. 701 ARCH STREET. 
CALEB CLOTHIER, President. 
ALAN WOOD, Vice President. 


THOMAS MATHER, Treas. 
T. ELLWOOD CHAPMAN, Sec’y. 


Furniture Warerooms No. 18 North Ninth St. 


WILLIAM HEACOCK, 
Manufacturer and Dealer in 


HARD WOOD FURNITURE, 


WOVEN WIRE SPRING, 


Hair and Husk Mattresses 
on HAND. 


p@p Repairing, Varnishing and Upholetering 
promptly attended to. 

pes" Furniture carefully Packed, Removed and 
Stored. 
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“TAKE FAST HOLD OF INSTRUCTION; LET HER NOT GO; KEEP HER}; FOR SHE IS THY LIFE. 


VOL. XXXII. 


EDITED AND PUBLISHED BY AN ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS. 


COMMUNICATIONS MUST BE ADDRESSED AND PAYMENTS MADE TO 
JOHN COMLY, AGENT, 


AT PUBLICATION OFFICE, No. 706 ARCH STREET 
OFFICE OPEN from 9 A. M, to 4 P. M. 


TERMS:—TO BE PAID IN ADVANCE 


The Paper is issued every week. 

The Tairtr-Szeconp Volume commenced on the 27th of 
Second month, 1875, at Two Dollars and Sixty Cents to sub- 
scribers receiving it through the mail postage prepaid. 


SINGLE NUMBERS SIX CENTS. 


It is desirable that all subscriptions should commence at 
the beginning x the volume. 
REMITTANCES by mail should be in OHz0Ks, DRarts, or 
P. O. monzy-onpers; the latter preferred. Money sent by mail 
will be at the risk of the person so sending. 

AGENTS :—T. Burling Hull, Baltimore, Md, 
Joseph 8S. Cohu, New Fork. 

Benj. Stratton, Richmond, Ind. 





SELECTIONS FROM THE JOURNAL OF 
WILLIAM DORSEY. 
(Continued from page 355.) 


Third month 6th.—He started for Florida 
with some of his family, where he spent two 
months very pleasantly. 

At Palatka, Third month 17th, he writes: 

“First-day morning, another lovely day. We 
attended the colored Methodist Meeting and 
Sabbath school. Heard an excellent sermon 
from their minister, John Thomas. His text 
was from our Lord’s Prayer, ‘Thy kingdom 
come, Thy will be done on earth as it is in 
heaven.’ He showed them that their religion 
was vain, unless they daily experienced sub- 
mission to the will of God in their hearts, 
They sang very well some beautiful hymns, 
‘Oh! for a closer walk with God,’ &c. I was 
so much interested that I concluded to attend 
in the afternoon. The same person preached 
upon the text from Paul, ‘Other foundation 
can no man lay,’ &c., and that every man’s 
work must be tried by fire, &c. This suited 
me exactly. He handled his subject ably 
and practically; assured them that ‘shout- 
ing to the Lord and getting happy’ did not 
amount to anything—their works must be of 
pure gold, or they would surely suffer loss, 
however much they might profess. When he 
finished, I asked permission to say a few 
words, which were confirmatory of what had 
been said. 
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“ Fourth month 10th.—At St. Augustine. 
Called on some old colored people, one named 
Jack Smith and one Julianna. Had a pleas- 
ant chat with them. She is very lame, and 
crawls with difficulty on crutches, but says 


she is happy in her Saviour, and delights in 


speaking of His goodness to her, a poor sin- 
ner. She had been owned by a hard master, 
who kicked and beat her like a dog. The 
were stolen from Africa when they were chil- 
dren, and can only remember that they did 
not know where they were going. Uncle Jack 
is a sensible old man, and says his back was 
never welted by the driver’s whip. He is an 
exhorter in the Methodist church, and says 
he knows that his Redeemer liveth. He was 
much delighted to converse upon the Bible. 
The faith of those poor people cheered my 
soul. 

“ First-day.—At the colored Sunday school. 
I was deeply interested, and told the children 
the story of little Florrie, which was listened 
to with much attention. The minister gave 
me an invitation to preach for them in the 
afternoon, which, however, I did not feel it 
incumbent upon me to accept. The school 
is taught by some excellent white ladies liv- 
ing here from the North, the principal a de-. 
scendant of Cotton Mather. Her whole heart 
is in the work. What a blessing I feel it, 
that everywhere I can speak unchecked the 
thoughts of my heart on the subject of slavery, 
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the great curse that has so long blighted our 


country, North as well as South. Here we 
behold its deadly influence on every hand, 
and the people seem awaking from a sleep of 
death to a view of life, to which they have 
not yet become familiar. They greatly need 
guiding hands to teach them in love and 
kindness the law of the Spirit of Life in 
Christ Jesus, which sets free from the law of 
sin and death. Oh, that Christians would, 
instead of preaching creeds, preach Jesus 
Christ and the necessity of His being revealed 
to the soul by our Father in heaven, a life of 
purity and holiness as the great fundamental 
of a Christian! The constant occupancy 
of the brain by systems of theology, seems to 
me like spreading wide the sail of a vessel 
without carefully watching the helm. Unless 
the good Pilot keeps this we may founder on 
shoals, rocks or quicksands, and are in dan- 
ger of shipwreck, and of being numbered 
with those who daily cry, ‘ Lord, Lord,’ and 
do not the things which He says.” 

“ Fourth month 13th—I have been over to 
the hut of old Julianna, reading her the 14th, 
. 15th and 17th chapters of St. John’s gospel, 
and some psalms, which she seemed to enjoy. 
She said she did not know how to pray, but 
that she tried to give her whole heart to God. 
I had a precious little meeting with her un- 
der an orange-tree beside her cottage. She 
is a Catholic, having been owned by a Ro- 
manist. I am informed that it was the uni- 
versal practice of the Roman Catholic church 
the moment its members bought a slave to 
compel them to have that slave baptized in 
the church. In this respect they were far 
truer to their faith than Protestants, who too 
often ignored and despised all laws, human 
and divine, with regard to the spiritual and 
moral welfare of their slaves. Of course, 
there were exceptions in both ways and both 
cases. 

“On First-day again visited the colored 
church. It is interesting to witness the earn- 
estness of both teachers and pupils. Last 
First-day the pastor asked me to preach for 
them ; to-day I told him I would attend their 
evening meeting, and perhaps might have a 
few words to say. He seemed pleased, and 
said he would be very glad indeed, as it 
might be the last opportunity of doing a lit- 
tle good before I left. 

“There record my gratitude to God for 
His continued blessings. O Father, may my 
whole heart be more fully given to Thee, and 
wilt Thou be pleased to give me the faith by 
which I may be made whole spiritually, and, 
with perfect trust in Thee, be redeemed from 
the power of doubts and fears which belong 
not to one who is favored to look with perfect 
hope above the vicissitudes of this uncertain 
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life! Oh, that I may here lay hold on life - 
eternal, knowing my Lord Jesus Christ to be 
my resurrection and my life! Grant me 
strength to endure all unto the end! Dear. 
est Father, Thou only knowest the strife, the 
conflict that Thy children must experience ; 
but, blessed be Thy holy name, they must 
come off victorious if they desert not the 
great Captain of their salvation—the eternal 
standard which insures protection to all who 
rally closely and never wander from it. 

“T would not convey a gloomy view of the 
Christian warfare—by no means—for no joy 
is like unto the joy that pours into the soul 
of the humble, faithful Christian. Worldly 
joys and greatness, as well as the dearest de- 
lights of earth, are passing away ; but the joys 
of God's salvation are eternal, and we have 
the assurance through them of a foretaste here 
of what awaits us hereafter. 

“ Last evening attended the colored Meth- 
odist meeting. After a hymn and prayer 
from the minister I spoke to them upon the 
great profession that is made by the Chris- 
tian churches of the name of Jesus, and the 
great deficiency there is of the love and 
power of His spirit in the hearts of many of 
the people who so loudly proclaim their 
faith in Christ. This I did by placing side 
by side this high profession, and the fruits so 
manifest among the sects, of strife and con- 
tention. The spirit of Christ abounding in 
charity could never tolerate this spirit of 

rejudice and bitterness; but that it would 
ead us to love God above all and our neigh- 
bor as ourselves. Christ came to seek and to 
save that which was lost ; and the evidence of 
His mission was found in His unselfish devo- 
tion to His Father’s will. The blind saw, 
the deaf heard, the lame walked, the sick 
were healed, the dead were raised, and to the 
poor the Gospel was preached. I referred 
them to His sermon on the Mount as the 
great text of His Gospel. 

“ Afterward the pastor told me I could not 
have struck upon a course of reasoning with 
them more greatly needed, for the churches 
here are torn by the spirit of dissension. 

* Fourth month 16th.—Another beautiful 
day like the Sixth month at the North. Was 
much interested this morning by attending 
the Peabody school, or rather the public 
school for white children, for which they re- 
ceive a thousand dollars a year from the Pea- 
body fund. They pay this sum to their prin- 
cipal teacher, and employ three women teaeh- 
ers in addition. They are doing a good and 
needed work. Education is the means by 
which the whites as well as the colored peo- 
ple must be raised from their degraded igno- 
rance. As the people are mostly Romanists, 
it is with difficulty those interested in this 
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the Society of Friends. When Fox died nine 
score years ago he was borne to Bunhill-fields 
for interment, and 3,000 Friends followed in 
solemn procession to the grave the body of 
him, who was in life their leader, and who 
was in death, Penn said, ‘the most pleasant 
corpse’ he ever looked upon. The Quakers’ 
burial ground adjoining Dalene street, Bun- 
hill row, has long been closed for burial, and 
houses and high walls surround the classic 
*God’s acre’ of the sect. A tradition lingers 
that abont 120 years ago workmen removing 
a wall came upon the coffin of the Quaker 
leader; and in curiosity they removed a part 
of the inner leaden casing and saw the fea- 
tures of the dead, well preserved, but crumb- 
liag after the admission of air. The remains, 
it is said, were reinterred ; and a plain tablet 
with the initials ‘G. F.’ marks the spot. The 
site of the burial ground is: now to be given 
7 in part; and the prospect of the erection 
of a school there by the London School Board 
necessitates the removal of the remains. Fox’s 
spiritual descendants are not superstitious, 
but they have ever reverenced the memory 
of their founder; and to them may safely be 
trusted the decent reinterment of all that re- 
mains of the great Quaker. That disinter- 
ment is, however, in a measure, of interest to 
the countrymen of Fox, for in the two cen- 
turies that have nearly passed since he moved 
the religious world more than we now dream 
of, a disposition has arisen to do tardy justice 
to his memory. . . . When life fled from 
the body whose remains are shortly to see the 
light of day again, priestcraft had received a 
severe, if not a mortal wound; forgotten 
truths that had been hidden for centuries had 
been revived ; and Nonconformity had won 
by blood and suffering the right to meet un- 
der its own metaphoric fig-tree. In large de- 
cree this is due to Fox and his friends, and 
to the ordinary Englishman this will be cause 
for remembrance of him much more than 
that he founded an unique sect; just as his 
colleague, Penn, will be esteemed more for 
his boldness in a famous trial than for his 
sufferings in the propagation of a faith then 
everywhere despised. The frail remnants of 
a mortal body which was the envelope of a 
soul that knew no fear of man will carry our 
memories across two brawling centuries to an 
England widely different to the one we know 
,. | to the one which, as Macauly opined, ‘ we 
PROPOSED DISINTERMENT OF GEORGE FOX'S | should not know one landscape in a hundred 
BONES. or one building in ten thousand ’; but it will 
‘““A member of the Society of Friends” | carry us to a state of religious life similar in 
writes to the London Daily News : many respects to that of to-day.”—Evening 
_ “ An instance that the necessities of the | Bulletin. 
living sometimes crowd in upon the repose of 
the dead is found in the proposed disinterment | Vrrtve offers the owly path which, in this 
of the bones of George Fox, the founder of | life, leads to tranquillity—true peace of mind. 


school can prevail upon the people to allow 
their children to come. 

“Sixth month.—At meeting spoke upon the 
subject of the jailer’s conversion through the 
instrumentality of Paul and Silas, and the 
miraculous power shown in their deliverance. 
‘What shall I do to be saved?’ was the ques- 
tion with him. It is the question now with 
others, and the means of salvation are the 
game now as then, ‘ Believe on the Lord Je- 
sus Christ,’ which the jailor and his house 
did, so thoroughly that he was immediately 
changed from an instrument of cruelty to an 
humble and devoted servant of our Lord. I 
endeavored to show that his was a faith which 
works by love, and purifies the heart. 

“Sizth month 26th—Commemoration day 
at Swarthmore College. An interesting occa- 
sion, on which President E. H. Magill was 
inaugurated. The declamations and original 
essays by the pupils were good and well de- 
livered. 

“Eleventh month 3d.—Yesterday I came to 
Swarthmore to remain till Second-day morn- 
ing. First-day morning at meeting with 
teachers, faculty and pupils in the large study- 
room. It is a trial as well as a pleasure to 
addrets the young, inquiring minds upon the 
duties of life. Should I utter aught that is 
un‘rue, and a single mind should be turned 
aside from the way of truth thereby, how 
fearful the responsibility! We had a solemn 
meeting. I endeavored to show them the 
great necessity for all to build only on the 
one foundation that is laid, as there is none 
other upon which the building of a life can 
stand in the hour of trial. The great test 
will come to all alike, and it matters not how 
beautiful the building in our own estimatjon, 
or in the eyes of others, nothing can save it 
except it be founded on the eternal Rock of 

Ages. On the other hand, however lowly or 
humble the structure, though it claim not the 
attention of the admiring throng of the 
worldly-wise, it will be beautiful in the Di- 
vine sight. Our faith must be in Him who 
controls the winds and the waves of the spir- 
itual voyage as well as the laws which gov- 
ern the universe, the work of His hands. The 
spiritual laws we behold perfected in the 
beloved Son of God. He is the standard of 


holiness, ” 






























(To be continued.) 
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DOING AND BEING. 


What have I done, we say, and what can 
I do? These are useful questions. Our work 
is part of ourselves, and it is a very useful 
question, What can I do? But we are apt 
to give it too outward a meaning. We want 
to ask also, What can I be? And the latter 
is the deeper question. What can I do, we 
think. My time is scanty, my money scanty, 
my opportunities few. If we say, Though I 
may do but little, I will yet do what I can, 
and carry out our thought, our action is very 
noble. We cannot have too much of that 
spirit of faithful action. The other question 
does not conflict with it, but adds to it and, 
compensates it. Our power of action is sadly 
limited. If we be charitably disposed, for 
instance, we can only feed a few hungry 
mouths, and clothe a few poor bodies, and so 
on ; and unless we are very careful our kind | 
intention creates more want than it cures. If 
we persevere in face of our own weakness 
and the difficulties of the case, then is our 
action very deeply beautiful. I would not 
breathe a word against any worthy activity ; 
there cannot be too much of it. But this 
question, What can I be? has also its mean- 
ing. I meet a friend, say, who likes me, and 
whom I should like to serve. He does not 
need money nor advice; what can I do for 
him? If I should ask him the question, he 
would probably say, 1 want nothing of you. 
I like you; there is nothing that you have 


DEARTH OF GOOD READERS, 


At the late meeting of the Massachusetts 
Teachers’ Association, Joseph White, LL D., 
speaking of the qualifications of teachers, 
said that he had never known more than two. 
or three good readers, —at most not more than 
ten or a dozen. To be a good reader he 
thought to be more difficult than to be an 
acceptable speaker. Dr. White, in this state- 
ment, emphasizes a deplorable fact. The 
most elegant and the most durable accom. 
plishment that a lady ora gentleman can 
possess, is that of reading well. Nor is it an 
accomplishment only, but it is an acquire- 
ment that will prove of the highest practical 
value to the family and to society. Why it 
is so rare is perhaps due to the fact that of 
all the studies at school, that of reading is 
the one most neglected, and of all the meth- 
ods of amusement or instruction in the fam- 
ily, or social circle, that of reading aloud is 
the least practiced. If reading aloud were 
esteemed as it ought to be in the school and 
in the family, we should not merit sucha 
stinging reproach as that uttered by Dr. 
White. Nor only this, but, in addition 
thereto, many a home that is now periodically 
invaded by dullness or ennui, would be won- 
derfully brightened and refined, and its in- 
mates be made incomparably more happy by 
this gracious and winning accomplishment. 
At the same time, while all are entertained 
and made cheerful, the young in especial 


that I particularly care for. I like to know! would be improved and kept out of the way 


you and be with you. Now the greatest 
and best part of our life is on such terms as 
these. It is not what a friend does, but what 
he is to us. What we are to those around us 
is generally much more than what we actively 
do for them. But though our friend says we 
can do nothing for him, we know what he 
would like us to do. He would like us to be 
more gentle, true and kindly, more manly, 
warmer-hearted, wiser and larger; in short, 
better. That is the best thing we can do for 
him, the most precious service we can render 
him or he us. It may be that he is a good 
friend to us and that we love him. If he 
had more faults we should love him still ; but 
when we ask ourselves what he could do for 
us, we find ourselves thinking, I wish you 
were a little wiser; why do you not take 
more pains to know something? or, I wish 
you were a little gentler, or firmer, or con- 
siderate ; that is the chief good he can do us, 
to be his best self; and other people think 
the same of us; that is the chief good we 
can do them, to become better men and wo- 
men.—Francis T. Washburn. 





Our nature is a whole—-a beautiful whole 
—and no part can be spared. 


of the temptations incident to long and tire- 
some evenings.— Christian Intelligencer. 





‘* UNIVERSAL PEACE UNION.” 


The subjoined extracts from the Ninth 
Annual Report of the American Branch of 
this: organization, which we take from the 
“Voice of Peace ” for Sixth month, have been 
crowded out from our columns until now. 

The subject of peace is one that every 
reader of our paper must be interested in, 
and we feel that the progress the world is 
making in its estimate of the value of a peace- 
ful settlement of national difficulties is most 
encouraging.— Eps, 

The progress of the race in all depart- 
ments of life may be compared to the waves 
of the ocean, moving forward and then re- 
ceding, sometimes presenting an appearance 
that would indicate that the latter was greater 
than the former, but this is not so; for, on- 
ward through the strides of the ages, the race 
is moving to higher and better conditions. 

It is well, however earnest may be our la- 
bors, to, pause at times and review the work 
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Nee errr eee eee errr 


that is thus going on, and these annual gath- 
erings afford a good opportunity to do this. 
We are glad to know that, although rumors 
and threatenings of wars prevail, yet it may 
be said that at this time there is less actual 
warfare among the nations of the earth, and 
fewer intestine feuds than have commonly 
marked the history of the past. The more 
general diffusion of knowledge, the wider ex- 
tension of commerce, whose white-winged 
ships and busy-plying steamers are messen 
gers Of peace, no less than prosperity and 
wealth, is cause of congratulation. The in- 
creased intercourse between the various na- 
tions which mark this era, together with the 
free and friendly discussion of international 
topics, ‘distinguishes éthis from all former 
periods. The grand event of our day is the 
settlement of the difficulties between Great 
Britain and this nation by the treaty of 
Washington, which not only relieves the two 
countries from much anxiety, but sends down 
the ages a precedent of unparalleled power. 
Following close upon this is the establish- 
ment, upon what we hope may prove a per- 
manent basis, of the “Association for the 
Reform and Codification of International 
Law,” in which this Society was represented 
by Dr. J. B. Miles, which met during the 
past year at Brussels, and is to meet in Eu- 
rope during the present year, and, we trust, 
will meet next year in the United States of 
America, and in Philadelphia on the occasion 
of the Centennial Exposition. 

On the 17th of June, 1874, Congress passed 
the following : 






















** Resolved, That the people of the United States, 
being devoted to the policy of Peace with all man- 
kind, enjoying its blessings and praying for its 
permanence and its universal adoption, hereby, 
through their Representatives in Congress, recom- 
mend such arbitration as a national substitute for 
war; and they further recommend to the treaty- 
making power of the Government to provide, if 
practicable, that hereafter in treaties made between 
the United States and foreign powers, war shall not 
be declared by either of the contracting powers 
against the other until efforts shall have been made 
to adjust all alleged causes of difficuity by impartial 
arbitration.” 


We rejoice to know that the friends of 
te in England and on the continent of 

urope, who constitute branches of the Uni- 
versal Peace Union, are earnestly laboring in 
this great work, which is to aid in spreading 
the blessings of peace throughout the world. 
Our branch societies have held numerous 
meetings during the past year, and we desire 
to impress upon them the importance of 
making regular reports to the annual meet- 
ings, in order that we may more clearly 
understand the condition of the cause in vari- 
ous sections of the country, and also that we 





may encourage each other to renewed and 
increased labors. 


We are glad to know that there are many 


other socities, some of them connected with 
religious associations, which are aiming at 
the same desirable end, “‘ Peace on earth, and 
good will among mankind.” 
we would offer encouragement to press for- 
ward towards the attainment of the blessings 
which must ever follow in the train of Peace. 


To all these 


Your Board have met regularly each 


month, and have, through a committee, pub- 
lished The Voice of Peace, which, as an expo- 
nent of Radical Peace, has met with encour- 
agement, but which should be much more 
widely circulated, and we hope our friends in 
various sections of the country will aid us in 
placing this paper upon a firm basis and 
extending its usefulness. If the Friends in 
different sections of the country will exert 
their influence they may do great service to 
the cause. 


Among the important and interesting 


evenis of the past year, was the celebration 
of “ Mother’s day,” or *‘ Woman’s Peace Fes- 
tival,” instituted by Julia Ward Howe. In 
this celebration many of our branches took — 
an active part. 


An important event is the emigration to 


this country of the Mennonites, a body of 
people whose faithfulness-in regard to Peace 


has awakened a wide-spread interest. They 
received a release from military services from 
the Russian Government, which was after- 
wards revoked ; and they decided to leave the 
country unless their conscientious rights were 
respected, and many of them had left their 
country, when the Czar revoked the order, 
One of our papers said: 


“One of the most absolute and aristocratic of all 
governments has been conquered by sheer force of 
will on the part of an humble and non-resisting 
sect, and conscience has been found more powerful 
than law and court. If the cable reports the mat- 
ter correctly, ‘the people called Quakers’ have won 
such a victory as their peaceful spirit would most 
desire. The Mennonites bear the same testimony 
against war and the carrying of arms as the Eng- 
lish Friends, and finding that their conscientious 
convictions were not to be respected by the Russian 
authorities, prepared to leave their native land and 
form a new settlement in a foreign but more con- 
genial clime. Already, as we know, large numbers 
of these people ieft Russia for the United States, 
and the entire balance of the sect was expected 
speedily to follow. Russia at last became aware of 
the positive nature of the loss she was suffering. 
These were immigrants of no ordinary kind. The 
Mennonites are people of the highest character and 
intelligence, and many of them persons of great 
wealth. While a country may find a thinning ont 
of its poorer classes a benefit, it is likely to find a 
wholesale departure of such an element of wealth, 
influence and responsibility as the Mennonite pop- 
ulation a positive injury Clearly, if something 
were not done, Russia would lose it all, and the 
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United States would be the gainer; and therefore 
the order seems to have been given of which yes- 
terday’s dispatches state the point. The convic- 
tions of the Czar’s Quakers are to be respected, and 
they are to be excused from conscription and all 
military duty. They, however, are still liable to 
hospital service, as stewards, nurses, &c., and this 
proviso, it is stated, they are willing to accept. At 
first sight this appears to be a compromise on the 
part of the Russian Friends, but they may explain 
the co-operation as being a work of charity, and 
instead of a breach of doctrine, a Christian work 
for the relief of suffering. Friends in this country 
would not make even this much of a concession to 
authority, but when we consider the different con- 
ditions of life here and in Russia, the triumph of 
the Mennonites must be called remarkable. They 
will be missed in the United States, but their inde- 
pendence and courage will make them more than 
ever valued in the land of their nativity. 

“To submit to be forced to serve sick and 
wounded soldiers, as an alternative, would be a con- 
cession of conscience with some, but those who are 
truly conscientious do not require to be asked to 
serve suffering humanity, but are already engaged 
in the work when the necessity arises.” 


Our interest and labors for the Indians 
have continued. 

We are glad to learn that capital punish- 
ment has been totally abolished in Switzer- 
land, and we trust the time is not far distant 
when the several States of the Union will 
abolish this relic of barbarism. 





SUMMER TRAVEL. 
No. 2. 
Owego, Seventh month, 1875. 


—— 


house and all the most prominent buildings, 
as well as many elegant residences. Then we 
drove out to Eldrige’s Park, one of the love- 
liest spots near here. It reminds one of Cen- 
tral Park. 

It is said the owner spends annually 
twenty thousand dollars on it keeping it in 
good order, building summer houses, pavil- 
ions, artificial lakes, with steam-yachts, steam- 
boats, row-boats, &c., &c. He charges no 
admission fee, and only asks that no damage 
be done to his property. Statues and flowers 
abound everywhere. While we were there,a 
large church picnic was in attendance. 

Returning to the town, we dined, and were 
ready to proceed.on our journey, but, mean- 
while, the clouds had, been gathering unob- 
served, and in a few minutes down came tlie 
pouring rain, and we with no other protection 
than our sun-umbrellas afforded. 

We were en route for the cars and had but 
little time; but seeking the shelter of a 
friendly porch, we stood waiting as patiently 
as oataile tee the deluge to stop, while the 
precious intervening twenty minutes were 
fast slipping away. Fortunately a coach pass- 
ing, the driver was hailed, and we were thus 
rescued from our difficulty. The depot was 
reached, while it continued to pour, with a 
leaden-colored sky, but we entered the cars 
in faith that it would stop, and this faith was 
soon rewarded, as we had not traveled far be- 
fore it cleared up as suddenly as the storm 
had commenced, and we had one of the love- 


On Seventh-day evening we took our antic- | liest of afternoons. 


ipated ride up the Susquehanna to an island, | 
which is fitted up for picnic parties. 

The next evening we visited the cemetery 
near this place, obtained access to it upa 
steep mountain side, so steep that the horses 
can hardly drag the carriage; indeed, 
we walk all the upper part. We havea 
lovely bird’s-eye view of Owego when at the | 
top. We saw the grave of an Indian girl who | 
was run over on the railroad and kiiled. 

We also joined a party on Second-day * 
go to the trout ponds near Elmira. It is a 
lovely place, fitted up for picnics, having a 
large pavilion that can be used as an eating- 
saloon, with delightful little arbors or en- 
closed houses set on prominent points, where 
you can set your lunch out. The trout are 
very pretty things, and so tame they will 
feed out of your hands or a spoon. They 
give them fresh meat chopped fine. Permis- 
sion is given here to fish for the trout at the 
rate of one dollar per pound for all caught! A 
lady with one or two children caught eleven 
pounds. Rather dear sport methinks. 

We took a trip to Elmira, procured a car- 
riage, and were driven all over the city. 
Saw the female college, new prison, court- 





We reached Watkins’ about a quarter past 
one o’clock, and entered at unce the Lower 
Glen; and then, such climbing over rocks, 
up steep stairs and along narrow passes, 
where the path was so wet and slippery that 
we scarcely were able to keep our feet! We 
wandered along the paths, now reaching up, 
and still up ; now admiring ‘his fall,and now 
struck dumb by the immensity of rocks in 
that glen, &c., Xe. 

I was disappointed in the water falls and 
cataracts. They are not nearly as high nor 
so large as I expected.* Those at Glen 
Onoko are far prettier—but, for rocks and 
steep, almost impenetrable passes, glens, and 
caverns, and immeasurable pools, the Watkins’ 
more than comes up to your anticipations. 
We kept on right up through the a Glen, 
only pausing at the bazaar to resta little and 





*The writer appears to have lost sight of the 
fact that this has been an excessively dry season— 
for although most of the falls are contracted as to 
surface, the volume, after heavy rains, sometimes 
makes portions of the Glen almost dangerous, as 
was the case two years since, when the recipient 
of these letters spent ten days there very pleas- 
antly, oo 
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buy the children and K something as a 


memorial. say sl 

I think the worst part by far is in the 
Upper Glen. The ‘*‘ Narrow Way” and 
“Pluto Falls” are »lmost dreadful. I was 
not afraid, but it requires careful walking, 
and the injunction, “ ‘Take heed to your steps 
leat ye fall” is very applicable here. The 
“ Rainbow Falls,” under which you must 
pass, are the most beautiful of any. You 
must not mind the wetting you get. We 
hoisted our umbrellas as a partial protection ; 
but, such shoes, stockings and skirts! 

Returning, we reached the Mountain House 
just before six o’clock, rested a little while 
on the porch in conversation with a friend 
we met there; then wended our way to the 
village, by way of the cemetery and observa- 
tory. We saw the boat go up Lake Seneca, 
and wished we were of the party. Oh, that 
lovely Lake! it seems to go out, out, into for- 
ever. Tired, but pleased and satisfied, we took 
the train again at seven and a half and 
reached our stopping place at eleven o’clock 
P. M. Adieu, M. C. G. 
































In general, persons of an excitable tem- 
perament should take care beforehand not to 
fall into a passion. After a spark has fallen 
upon gunpowder, it is vain to attempt any 
control of its explosion. The only safety lies 
in keeping the powder where sparks shall not 
reach it. If men of violent tempers would 
carry their tempers as hunters carry their 
ammunition, there would be little danger. The 
habit of giving way to passion increases the 
force of the gust. The habit of keeping still 
under provocation at length makes one almost 
fire-proof. 


CHRISTIANITY IN POLITICS. 


Edward Jenkins, M. P., in a recent ad- 
dress in London, mentioned as an illustration 
of the power and influence of Christianity, the 
prevention of war within the past few weeks 
between France and Germany. “ When,” 
said he, “‘ Prince Bismarck’s determination 
became known to stop the preparations going 
on in France, and to crush her once more by 
sending German troops across the Rhine, did 
the nations of Europe stand forth, and pro- 
test against such an outrage, and intimate 
that they would stand by France rather than 
see her crushed? No.—What was it, then, 
that prevented the catastrophe of another 
European war? A simple circular was sent 
from London, pleading on behalf of truth, 


justice, peace and Christianity, and the sim- 
ple circular went the round of the Courts of 
Europe, and did more to prevent that impend- 
ing war than the words an action of any for- 
Such a result would not 


eign potentate. 
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have followed in olden times, and its success 
in these days was due to the fact that the 
influences of Christianity had deeply per- 
meated society, and men were more and more 
applying its priaciples, not only in theit own 
affairs, but to home and international pol- 
ities.”"—Delaware County Republican. 





~SASCRAPS= 





LETTERS. 


At this ocean-home we are surrounded by 


those of other names who may look upon us 
as “ outside the true fold,” but most of them 
show a disposition to be kind, and even 
friendly. 
place in thus seeking health and recreation, 
and I am grateful in being able to inhale the 
invigorating ocean breeze. 


We feel that we are in our right 


I have been interested in hearing a young 


person relate a circumstance that occurred a 
few weeks ago. 
his wife and son. 
they with their little boy sought a remote 
corner of the long entry up stairs, sat down 
in silence together, and held their meeting. 
The young person who related this to us, 
spoke of the solemnity and sweetness of spirit 
which seemed to clothe them, saying, surely 
that was silent worship, to which I could 
fully respond. What is equal to that worship 
wherein we are brought under a feeling that 
bears evidence that the Father’s presence is 
with us? I long to see that kind of still- 
ness better understood by us as a people. 
Waiting upon the Lord in silence strengthens 
us and gives us spiritual life. 
often raised in desire for our beloved young 
people as well as older, that they may come 
to a state wherein they may more abundantly 
witness the over-shadowing of the Father’s 
presence, giving life and vigor to their seek- 
ing souls, 


A Mennonite was here with 
On First-day morning, 


My heart is 


We surely lose much true enjoyment, as 
well as spiritual refreshment, by allowing 


ourselves to be in a constant whirl of worldly 


pursuits, whether the object in view be the 
riches or the pleasures or attention to the 
unavoidable cares of life. There is a place 
for all these; but if they are suffered to en- 
gross all our thoughts and use up all our 
energies, they are not then kept in their right 
place and must interfere with the rights of 
the spiritual part, which needs that sustenance 
which comes through secret communion with 
the Divine mind. Oh, thereis a great mean- 
ing in the exhortation, “ Keep silence bafore 
Me, O ye islands, and let the people renew 
their strength |” 

I would not wish the inference to be drawn 
from what I have said that a withdrawal from 
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the outside world is necessary before we can 
enjoy this kind of silence, for there may be 
a true introversion of spirit while engaged in 
our daily avocations; and not only so, but 
this introversion greatly helps us in the right 
performance of our every-day duties. Through 
it we renew our strength, and are able to 
realize the blessed Truth that there is an 
ever-present Friend and Helper, who stick- 
eth closer than a brother, before whom we 
may spread our case in all times of trial, 
even as did one formerly, when she said, 
** Thou, God, seest me.” 
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“INSTEAD OF THY FATHERS SHALL BE THY 
CHILDREN.” Ps. 45: 16.—This language of 
prophesy has come into view as a word in 
season to relieve the discouraged feeling that 
wells up in remembrance of the recent re- 
moval from the Church Militant within the 
limits of Baltimore Yearly Meeting of several 
very dear and valued members. 

We accept the encouragement, believing 
the “signs of the times” surely give promise 
of a succession of standard-bearers. 

We desire that in this succession there may 
be found the same earnest faith in, and sub- 
mission to, the guidance of the Divine mind 
that characterized their predecessors; then 
they, too, will know the excellency of those 
restraints, which are both preserving and 
qualifying, and also realize the truth of the 
declaration, “ How goodly are thy tents, O 
Jacob (a state of littleness), and thy taber- 
nacles, O Israel!” (a state of quiet trust). 
Here the Lord is known as a refuge. 

Among these late removals we wish to no- 
tice that of our friend Margaret E. Hallo- 
well, an- elder of Sandy Spring Monthly 
Meeting, Maryland, and Mary B. Brocke, 
also an elder, between whom there had ex- 
isted a sisterly affection and close intimacy 
from girlhood. 

The removal of the latter preceded the 
former about two weeks, leaving a great blank 
in their immediate neighborhood. 

Margaret E. Hallowell, who was in feeble 
health for several months previous to her 
death, was for many years Clerk of Balti- 


more “Yearly Meeting of Women Friends, 
Her services. were eminently efficient, her 


bearing at the Clerk’s table being character. _ 


ized by a rare combination of dignity and 
submission. 

Connected with the memory of this dear 
Friend is the adoption of the name (suggested 
by her) of “Swarthmore” for our recently 
established College, in the success of which, 
as testing the advisability of the co-education 
of boys’ and girls, ske manifested a lively 
interest. 

In this connection we recur again to the 
testimony with which our editorial opened, 
and express our hope that in this institution 
(Swarthmore College) our boys and girls, our 
young men and women will receive such in- 
tellectual, physical and moral training as will 
fit them for the reception of those higher 
teachings which promote the growth of. ‘the 
spiritual life, and will enable them to come 
up as the worthy successors of those, who, 
having finished their work in the Church 
militant, are now members of the Church 
triumphant. 





ErratumM.—On page 337, No. 22, tenth 
line from bottom, second column, for “ fine 
spirits,” read “refined spirits.” 





DIED. 


BROWN.—In Richmond, [ndiana, Seventh month 
25th, 1875, Arthur Edward, infant son of Jesse H. 
and Fannie Brown, aged 6 months and 13 days. 


COX.—In Willistown. Chester county, Pa., Sev- 


enth month 7th, 1875, of diphtheria, GulielmaS., . 


youngest daughter of William G. and Sarah J. Cox, 
in the 6th year of her age. 


HENDRICKS.—At his residence, Columbiana 
county, Ohio, on Seventh month 9th, 1875, after « 
lingering illness, Jo-l Hendricks, in the 66th year 
of his age; a member of West Monthly Meeting, 
and formerly of Adams county, Pa. 


HERITAGE.—Suddenly, on First-day, the 17th of 
Fourth month, 1875, Elizabeth M., wife of George 
Heritage, and daughter of Elizabeth T. and the late 
James Andrews, in the 30th year of her age ; a mem- 
ber of Woodbury Monthly Meeting. 


UNDERBILL.—At Chappaqua, West Chester 
county, N. Y., Seventh month 12th, 1875, Rebecca 
T., wife of Alfred Underhill, aged 53 years. 

Having had repeated attacks of paralysis during 
the past three years, and often brought very low, 
she never repined, but evinced great patience and 
resignation, saying she believed it. was all right. 
Whenever her feeble health permitted, she was dili- 
gent in the attendance of meetings, and enjoyed 
mingling socially with her friends and neighbors, 
by whom she was much beloved. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
FROM OUR EUROPEAN CORRESPONDENT. 


No. 59. 


(Continued from page 366.) 





ONWARD TO THE CITY OF THE CHSARS, AND THE 
FIRST THREE DAYS WITHIN ITS WALLS. 


It is asad necessity which obliges us to 
hasten through our sight-seeing at Naples; 
or, notwithstanding all that has been said and 
written against it, this is, to me, a very charm- 
ing city. The time of the Easter festivities 
is approaching, and it seems, desirable to be 
in Rome when the papal church celebrates 
the resurrection. Accordingly, on the 25th 
of Third month, we depart from Naples in 
the early morning, with the purpose of spend- 
ing a few hours in visiting the royal palace 
of Caserta, a grand edifice, erected in 1752 
by king Charles III, considered a specimen 
of the richest palatial style of Italian architec- 
ture. The morning is windy and cold, and 
the snowy Apennines look very chill indeed, 
as we walk the short distance up to the por- 
tals of the stately palace ; but the wait for a 

ide in the long, cold archway which the 
ife-giving, comforting sunbeam never visits, 
but through which the blast from the moun- 
tains sweeps triumphantly, is drear enough. 
One can see the palace garden beyond, 
adorned with countless marbles, and shad- 
owed with close-trimmed groves after the 
French fashion; and we get a fine distant 
view of the splendid stream which has been 
conducted from its destined bed and induced 
to plunge down yon rocky mountain slope, 
and then leap joyously from basin to basin 
through the garden. But here comes the 
guide to take us in charge, and show us the 
glories of the “ Versailles of Naples.” The 
south side of the palace is 830 feet long and 
138 feet high, and it is built in a rectangle. 
The courts are traversed by a colonnade, from 
the center of which the staircase ascends. A 
most majestic staircase it is, and of such easy 
incline that one forgets for the moment that 
it is an ascent at all, only a splendid gallery 
of architectural and sculptured wonders. Of 
our long walk through the many halls and 
saloons of the lordly pleasure-house of the 
rejected Bourbons, and of the fine frescoes 
and oil-paintings with which they are adorned, 
it were long to tell. Everything is bere that 
comfort or luxury can suggest, and every- 
thing that refined artistic taste could desire; 
but no one dwells now in this palace of de- 
lights, and no eye except that of the occa- 
sional visitor enjoys the noble scenery which 
is revealed from window and terrace. We 
are shown the little theatre within the palace 
which boasts sixteen Corinthian columns of 
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African marble from the temple of Serapis, 
at Pozzuoli, and then are permitted to rest 
awhile in the chapel, which is also a part of 
the building, and admire its costly and lav- 
ish docorations, its wealth of marbles, lapis 
lazuli, and gold. 

Returning to the palace court, we take a 
gay little carriage that awaits us, and are 
driven through the garden, following the 
road which leads by the side of the long suc- 
cession of cascades to the upper end and then 
returning by the same way. One cannot too 
much admire the fine effects that have been 
attained by thus beguiling the wild moun- 
tain torrent from its lonely gorges, and teach- 
ing it to harmonize with the works which the 
taste and genius of man have created. Here 
the stream descends in a broad, thin sheet, 
which become delicate lace work before it 
reaches the basin below; and here it comes 
gushing violently from the nostrils and throats 
of bronze monsters, and then again it falls 
with rythmic cadence, unvexed, into tranquil 
pools, where bright-plumaged water fowl are 
rejoicing in the sunbeams, until at length it 
reaches the common level of the earth, and 
is conducted away in some unseen channel 
“to fatten lower lands.” 

At one o’clock the train for Rome comes, 
and we are quite ready to say good-bye to 
Caserta. And now away we go through the 
long afternoon, by fertile fields, vineyards, 
groves, gardens, past the site of the historic 
Capua, memorable for its alliance with Han- 
ibal during the second Punic war (216 B.C.), 
and memorable, too, as being the place where 
the dangerous war of the Gladiators, under 
Spartacus, the Thracian, broke out B.C. 73. 
Temples to the gods once crowned the heights 
and nestled in the vales, where now monas- 
tery and chapel have found sites. The little 
river beyond Capua, over which wé‘go, is the 
Volurno, and yon little town on the hill-top, 
is Calvi, the ancient Cales, famed for its 
wines. As we whirl onward, fine views of 
the distant mountains are obtained, and we 
traverse a richly-cultivated defile, and under 
the valley of the Garigliano. Yonder, on a 
bleak mountain ridge to the right, stands the 
monastery of Monte Casino, founded by Saint 
Benedict in 529, on the sight of an ancient 
temple of Apollo. It looks like a castle on 
its lofty perch, and is said to be a very interest- 
ing place to visit, being conspicuous amongst 
the monasteries of Christendom, not only for 
its literary and art treasures, but for the ad- 
mirable manner in which its higher duties 
have always been discharged. It is interest- 
ing to know that these Benedictines of Monte 
Casino have, for many years, occupied a - 
culiar position in the ecclesiastical world. 
Long before the events of 1859, we are told 
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that Monte Casino was the refuge of liberal 
principles. While under the Bourbon rule— 
while others of the clergy of the nation ac- 
quiesced in their injustice and tyranny, the 
mountain Abbey of Casino maintained a 
noble independence. Tosti, a very distin- 
guished and enlightened scholar, the histor- 
ian of literature, is the great ornament of the 
monastery. All the monastic establishments 
in Italy are now condemned to dissolution, 
but it is hoped by some that this will be per- 
mitted to exist as an educational establish- 
ment. The picturesque town two or three 
miles farther on, looking down from a hill- 
top perch, was the birth-place of Thomas 
Aguinas, in 1224. This illustrious man was 
educated at Monte Casino. 

Day now is declining, and soon the sun has 
quite disappeared behind the hills, and every- 
thing grows indistinct as we speed onward 
over hill and dale, through tunnels, by vil- 
lages and towns, halting ever and anon at 
brightly illuminated stations. It is about 
nine o’clock when we near the Eternal City, 
and by the rising moon we can see, as we 
pass, the arches of the aqueducts of Rome, 
looming up by the way-side. Soon we enter 
the gates, and then the train stops, and 
“Roma” is loudly announced. We descend 
and make our way to the line of omnibuses, 
enquire of the commissionaire of the United 
States hotel if there are rooms unoccupied 
in that house. Receiving a favorable answer, 
we, with other travelers similarly situated, 
take our seats and are driven to the portal of 
the hotel. The porter meets us with a grave 
sad face and shakes his head—“ There are no 
| rooms here!” “But what are we todo?” 
} ‘ We will send you to other houses, and per- 
haps there are vacancies somewhere.”’ 

So away we go in the rumbling omnibus, 
first to one hotel, then to another, till ten 
have been solicited, when we are driven back 
to the United States. Here we stop in de. 
spair, and inform the kindly but troubled 
officials that we must depend on their hos- 
pitality—they must take usin. They help us 
in despairingly, telling us that they can only 
offer us couches in the dining-room to-night. 
In the sitting-room we find an American gen- 
tleman, who hears with amused sympathy of 
the dire extremity which has befallen his four 
countrywomen. -He promptly insists that 
they shall take his room for the night, while 
he encamps in the dining-saloon—and so our 
nocturnal trial of faith ends, and we are soon 
in the cloudy land of dreams. I mention 
this incident as a warning to future pilgrims 
to Rome, not to come to the Eternal City in 
the night during “ Holy Week ” without hav- 
ing made previous arrangements for a resting 
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delightful accommodations at the new Hote} 
Quirinal, which is only mentioned in the 
latest guide-books, and now may proceed to © 
examine this most venerable and interestin 
city. 
Friday,” and the proper use t> be made of 
it is, of course, to visit the greatest ecclesias.’ 
tical edifice ever reared by man, and to ob- 
serve how the venerable Romish church cele- 
brates the saddest and most solemn anniver- 
sary of Christendom. 


cathedral, one remembers the striking 
from Childe Harold : 


place within its walls. The next day we find 


The 26th of Third month is “G 


To undertake any description of this most 


majestic of temples is almost needless, since 
the pen of genius and of culture has so often 
fulfilled the gracious task ; but nothing I ever 
read or imagined prepared me for the firat 
sight of St. Peter’s. We drive across the city, 
through deep shaded streets, over the yellow 
Tiber into the presence of “the Mole which 
Hadrian reared on high,” the circular castle 
of St. Angelo, the great Papal fortress of 
Rome in modern times. This most massive 
structure was erected by the Emperor Had. 
rian A. D. 130, and here his ashes were de- 
posited. But we tarry not to-day to inspect 
the mighty mausoleum. Onw 
very soon we reach the Piazza di San Pietro, 
and alight from the carriage in the noble 
court formed by the semi-circular colonnades, 
through which is the approach to the majes- 
tic temple. Great fountains send up columns 
of spray into the sunshine, and a vast multi- 
tude of people are pouring into the building 
through the five mighty entrances. 


we go, and 


Standing a few minutes in the mighty 


ines 


‘- Enter : its grandeur overwhelms thee not; 
And why? it is not lessened; but thy mind, 
Expanded by the genius of the spot, 

Has grown colossal ie 





The multitude pouring in at the doors have 
ample space, and our own movements are 
quite unrestricted. We may go and stand 


among the crowd of worshippers and specta- . 


tors, who are assembled in the choir to hear 
the singing of the “ Miserere,” or first make 
a tour of the church to get a general idea of 
its glories. I prefer to walk immediately 
forward and stand beneath the great dome, 
which is the object of so much wonder and 
admiration. The stupendous vault rests on 
four colossal piers, and its sublime effect is 
indescribable. 

Of the many sepulchral monuments, some 
of them works of the greatest masters, it 
were long to tell ; but I pause before the Mon- 
ument of the Stuarts, by Canova. It repre- 
sents the entrance to a pyramidal mausoleum, 
guarded by genii. The principal expense of 
this monument was defrayed from the private 
purse of George IV, and it commemorates 
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¥ of Christina, Queen of Sweden, daughter of 
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«James III, Charles IIIf and Henry IX,” 
retenders to the English crown, who were 
rejected by the English nation principally 
pecause of their adherence to the Romish 
faith. Says Lord Mahon: “The tomb isof a 
race justly expelled ; the magnificent temple 
that enshrines it is of a faith wisely reformed ; 
yet who, gazing upon it, would harshly re- 
member the errors of either ; and who might 
not join in the prayer even of that erring 
church for the departed, ‘ Requiescat in 
ace!’ ” , 

. Almost opposite to this memorial of the 
pretenders is placed the bronze relief portrait 



























the great Gustavus Adolphus, who abdicated 
her throne on becoming a convert to the 
Romish faith. One is almost inclined to sus- 
ct that the mighty Gustavus was neglectful 
of the education of his intellectual and strong- 
willed daughter, or she would have been wise 
enough to have keept to the purer worship 
and simpler creed of her own land, instead of 
gravitating back to Romish superstition. 

The daylight is nearly gone from these 
aisles, and we repair to the part of the edifice 
in which the service of sacred song is going 
on, and stand long amid the motley throng, 
who listen to the chanting of the sad Mise- 
rere. I know so little of the art of music 
that I cannot judge intelligently of the per. 
formance, but will only say I was not im- 
pressed with it as I had expected. Neither 
did I see the intensity of devotional enthus- 
iasm of which I have often heard. Since the 
political changes in Italy and the extinction 
of the temporal power of the Pope, he has 
confined himself to his palace, the Vatican, 
and no longer appears to dispense blessings, 
and to lead the worship of the people as of 
yore, professing himself a kind of prisoner 
in the Papal city. 

Our second day in Rome was spent in rid- 
ing about, and in visiting very superficially 
the wonderful remains of antiquity, and in 
getting a first glance at the principal features 
of the Eternal City. Most impressive is a 
first view of the Coliseum—that wondrous 
amphitheater where 100,000 Romans could 
witness at once the dread sports which suited 
the cruel and barbarous spirit of their age. 

It is-indeed a vast and wondrous monument 
of the days of old—solemn, venerable, colos- 
sal; awing, delighting and overwhelming the 
beholder. It covers an-area whose circumfer- 
ence is upwards of a third of a mile; and 
the wall, encompassing this mighty ellipse, 
towers to the astonishing height of 164 feet, 
exhibiting on the interior three rows of arches 
flanked with half columns, the lower being 
Doric, the next Ionic and the third Corin- 
thian. The walls were constructed of large 
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blocks of volcanic rock, some of which are 
six feet long, five and a half broad and two 
and a half thick. We descend from the car- 
riage and walk into the arena through one of 
the many archways, and look up to the lofty 
barrier which has so bravely withstood the 
assaults of time. Much of the outer wall has 
been used for other buildings: 


“ From its mass 


‘Walls, palaces, half cities have been reared, 

Yet oft the enormous skeleton ye pass 

And marvel where the spoil could have appeared 
Hath it indeed been plundered, or but cleared?” 


The work of excavation is going on con- 


tinuously, and as we traverse the arena, ever 
_ anon we find ourselves upon the brink of 


eep cavities, where wild beasts were kept for 


the sports, or where the human victims, des- 
tined to bleed and die to makea Roman holi- 
day, were detained. Over all the drear desola- 
ation, one marks the tender effort of nature to 
throw her mantle of eternally renewed freshness 
and beauty. Wherever the explorer throws 
up the long-buried soil to the warm sunshine 
and the pure air, vegetation in a thousand 
fair and gracious forms springs into joyous 
life. We note crucifers, geraniums, 
the delicate old fumitory, and ferns so grace- 
ful and abundant as to transform damp cav- 
ernous archways into fairy-like grottoes. How 
some of our nature-loving friends would en- 
joy a day’s botanizing in the vast old am- 
phitheater, where every nook and cranny of 
the mighty fabric glows with the brightest 
tints—white, yellow, pink, purple and tender- 
living green. It is said that two hundred and 
sixty different species of plants grow upon 
the walls, and even large trees have sprung 


alsies,. 


up between the fissures of ruin. 

The Coliseum was built during the first 
century of the Christian era, and many of 
the confessors of the early church here sealed 
their testimony with their blood. Timid, 
shrinking women, children and gray-haired, 
tottering old men, as well as bold warriors of 
the truth, met death calmly—death in one of 
its most dreadful forms—rather than sprinkle 
a little salt on the altar of Jupiter. It is said 
that the last martyr of the Coliseum was the 
good monk, Telemachus. Even after the 
adoption of Christianity by the rulers of the 
Roman world, giadiatorial combats continued 
to be the favorite pastime’ of the people, 
though Constantine sought to prohibit them. 
One day, as the fight was about to commence, 
Telemachus rushed down into the arena and 
separated the combatants. Then the people, 
in their cruel wrath, tore up the marble 
benches, and hurled them down upon him 
from the ampitheatre. But the death of the 
good man was crowned with victory ; the 
rage of the multitude was turned to admir- 
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ation, and gladiatorial combats ceased for-|cony above the statue of St. Veronica, 
ever, though the battles of wild beasts con-| the exhibition of the sacred relics 
tinued till the sixth century. The piece of the true Cross is quite undiy 
We were next driven to the Pantheon—|tinguishable from the elevation, while the 
the best preserved of all the Roman temples. | handkerchief with which the suffering Savion; 
We emerge from narrow and intricate streets | wiped His bleeding brows, looks like some! 
suddenly into the presence of this noble | dimmed old picture in its richly-jewelleg 
structure, which bears eloquent witness tothe | frame. It was slowly raised up and turned 
imperial grandeur of old Rome: round in every direction toward the multi. 
“Simple, erect, severe, austere, sublime tude, that all might be benefitted by the sight, 
Shrine of all saints, and temple of all Church traditions say, that during the exes. 


7 


gods.” 


The Pantheon was built in the reign of 
Augustus, 27 B.C. The niches of the tem- 
ple, once occupied with statues of the gods, 
are now Roman Catholic altars, and images 
of the saints have replaced the idols of the 
heathen. The rotunda is 142 feet in diam- 
eter, and from the pavement to the summit of 
the dome is 143 feet. 

None of the temples of antiquity which I 
have visited impressed me as does this 


“Relic of nobler days, and noblest arts ! 

Despoiled, yet perfect, with its circle spreads 

A holiness appealing to all hearts— 

To art a model; and to him who treads 

Rome for the sake of ages, glory sheds 

Her light through its sole aperture ; to those 

Who worship, here are altars for their beads; 

And they who feel for genius may repose 

Their eyes on honored forms, whose busts around 
them close.” 


The 28th is Easter, and again we repair to 


vations on the Mount of Crucifixion, the 
Empress Helena discovered three crosses, but 
was perplexed to know which was that of the 
Saviour. Macarius, Bishop of Jerusalem, iy 
order to test their qualities, had the threg 
brought to the bed side of a sick lady. The 
first was exhibited without any result, and 
the second was equally powerless, but when 
the third was presented, the dying woman” 
leaped from her couch, perfectly cured! 
Then Helena, we are told, enclosed a portion 
of the sacred wood in a silver box, and — 
brought it reverently to Rome. 
As the relics were being exhibited, I wag” 
again struck with the want of interest on the 
part of by far the greater number of the mul- 
titude around me. There was not the least | 


rudeness or disrespect, but decided coolness | 
and apathy. 


y 
not help questioning if, indeed, the | 


I could 
old superstitions are passing away from this 


St. Peter’s to see the more joyful ceremonial | venerable center of the Catholic world, anda 
with which the anniversary of the Resurrec-| better day of enlightened, rational faith— 
tion is hailed. A great multitude are again | faith in a righteous and beneficent eternal © 
assembled in the spacious temple, and the| Father, and in an ever-present Saviour, Com- | 
beautiful mosaics, copies of the celebrated | forter and daily Judge—is dawning. Re 7 
paintings of the great masters, are unveiled. | ligion, which has its root in the’ needs and | 
The days of mourning are over, and joyous | aspirations of the human soul, can never pass © 
music, fragrant flowers and glad array make | away from among men; but, “‘as the gener. © 
an atmosphere of rejoicing in the ecclesiast-| ations behind us have transformed while ~ 
ical city. transmitting the grosser ancient into the © 
But Pius IX comes forth no more to cel-| grander modern religions, so our age will © 
ebrate mass at the high altar, to receive the | purify and exalt its faith while handing it on | 
homage of high dignitaries of the church, and | to the future, and after ages will continue the 7 
to dispense blessings from the gallery over | work until, perhaps, in some distant time the ~ 
the great portico. One has a strange feeling | old conflict between Science and Religion 
now, that the gorgeous and imposing ceremo- | will cease, and the knowledge of nature and 


nial, so often described by travelers, is van- 
ishing in the distance, and will soon be quite 
a thing of the past. The vaet and splendid 
basilica and the great multitude of visitors and 
worshippers are so interesting to me, that I 
bardly find time to wish for the Papal pro- 
cession, the Homage, the Pontifical High 
Mass, the Benediction and the distribution of 
Indulgences, which formerly made the Easter 
time so grand an occasion. The glad melodies 
of the choir at length are ended, and the 
mystic rites are concluded; and, as we stand 
expectant under the central dome, a gorgeous- 
ly-attired ecclesiastic appears upon the bal- 


of man be found in their ultimate analysis to — 
be—knowledge of the living yet immanent 
God.””* S. R. 


Fourth month 1st, 1875. 


-—_—_-—~sem + 


Goon, kind, true, holy words dropped in 
conversation may be little thought of, but 
they are like seeds of flower or fruitful tree 
falling by the wayside, borne by some birds 
afar, haply thereafter to fringe with beauty 
some barren muntain side, or to make glad 
some lonely wilderness. 


* Fairbairn. 
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GENESEE YEARLY MEETING, 





REPORT OF THE VISIT TO THE SANTEE INDIANS. 


The financial affairs of this Agency your 
Committee feel warranted in saying are hon- 
estly and judiciously administered ; that all 
fands received have been carefully noted and 
justly and economically disbursed, both for 
the best interest of the Government and the 
Indians. ; ede 

By a somewhat minute examination of the 
accounts between the Agent and the Indian 
Department for the present fiscal year, we 

= fnd there has been received from the Gov- 
ernment, for various purposes—including the 
support of schools, payment of Agent and 
employés, purchasing materials for building 
and repairing, farm implements, supplies of 
cattle, horses, cows, &c., with incidental ex- 
pertaining to the business of the 
Agency—the sum of thirty-one thousand six 
hundred and ten dollars and thirty-eight 
cents. Of this there has been disbursed 
during the three first quarters of, the present 
fiscal year, fifteen thousand and thirty-eight 
dollars and eighty-five cents, ending the Ist 
of Fourth month, 1875. 

Through the prompt exertions of the Agent 

in the strict enforcement of-the law, the sale 
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after and encourage them, and wanted to 
assure us that they were doing all they could 
for self-support, which, undoubtedly, from 
their stand-point, they think is true; but we 
think there is room for great improvement in 
that direction. We found some of their 
houses and cabins really neat, giving evi- 
dences of good taste and judgment in house- 
keeping, while others were tolerably comfort- 
able, and a few were filthy and uninviting. 

To the untiring efforts of the Village Mat- 
ron, we think, is due, in a great degree, the 
marked improvement in the personal appear- 
ance and housekeeping of most of the Indians 
on the Reservation. She has succeeded in 
teaching many of them to cut and make their 
own dresses, and some of them to cut and 
make clothes for the men. She has also pre- 
vailed on many of the women to wear the 
sun bonnet in warm weather, instead of their 
heavy blankets, and has i-sued quite a num- 
ber to them ready made, while to the more 
enterprising ones she has given the materia} 
to make them for themselves. 

Some time in Ninth month last the Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs sent an improved 
hand-loom with a woman to introduce it and 
instruct the Indian women in the art of weav- 
ing But about the time of the arrival of 


of intoxicating liquors to the Indians for the | the material, the woman was ordered to an- 
past year has been nearly discontinued, thus | other Agency, leaving the entire charge of 
relieving them of what has heretofore been a |the experiment in the hands of the Village 
source of much trouble and vexation. Matron, who has succeeded in teaching some 

The destruction of the crops on the Reser-| of them to weave quite well. They have 
vation by drought and grasshoppers, last | woven in all some 350 yards of coarse cotton 
season, greatly discouraged the Indians from | cloth, but we cannot see any practical advan- 
making extensive attempts at agriculture, | tage to the Indians or the Government, even 


with some exceptions. In addition to this, 
on the day previous to our arrival (the 27th 
of last month) there occurred an almost un- 
precedented heavy rain, which flooded nearly 
all their farms and gardens on the bottom 
lands, and washed out the planted crops to a 
considerable extent on ‘the more elevated 
portions of the Reservation, as well as greatly 
damaging the roads or wagon trails, render- 
ing them in some places quite impassable ; 
but as their recent hunt had proved almost 
an entire failure, they went to work with 
renewed activity to plant more and replant 
that which had been destroyed. 

We invariably endeavored to impress them 
with the necessity of iudustry and _perse- 
verance in agricultural pursuits, and told 
them the white people sometimes met with 
losses and disappointments in their most laud- 
able efforts in all branches of business, and 
that these were mere incidents in the great 
journey of life, and encouraged them to plant 
and cultivate all the land they could. They 
seemed much pleased with the interest Friends 
are taking in them, to send us so far to look 


| though they acquire a thorough knowledge of 
the business, except for rag carpet weaving, 
as the cost of the material is more than the 
value of the cloth after it is woven; and as all 
such manufactures are carried on by improved 
machinery, propelled by both steam and 
water-power, there will never be any exten- 
sive demand for such labor. . 

The School, which is under the immediate 
supervision of Mary K. Brosius, the Matron, 
is well conducted. We visited it on Second- 
day, Fifth month 31st, and speot the forenoon 
there, much to our satisfaction. There were 
present ten boys and four girls ; one boy absent. 
from sickness, and one without excuse, and one 
girl sick, and one at work—the average attend- 
ance being equal to our common district 
schools. The children all seemed to manifest 
a commendable interest in their studies. We 
also, by invitation of A. L. Riggs, the Con- 
gregational Missionary, visited his school, 
situated about one-half mile westerly and in 
sight of ours. On Sixth day, Sixth month 
4th, visited the Episcopal school, about four 
miles east of the Agency office. In all of 
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these we found unmistakable evidence that | 
the Indian is not only susceptible of civiliza- | 
tion, but is capable, in an eminent degree, of 
culture and refinement. Agent Webster in- 
forms us that he has experienced some diffi- 
culty in the regular attendance of the pupils 
at the different schools; they would sometimes 
attend one and sometimes another, so that he | 
was induced to issue an order, extending to 
them the privilege of deciding which school 
they would attend, and then requiring them 
to remain at that one steadily, which we think 
will greatly accelerate the success of the 
schools. 

We were present at the issuing of the 
weekly rations, on Seventh-day, the 29th of 
last month, and were much pleased with the 
order and system that prevailed during that 
interesting occasion. There were 704 rations 
issued in the following quantities, viz.: To 
each Indian, except able. bodied males, between 
the ages of 18 and 45 years—of beef, 43 lbs. ; 
flour, 34 lbs.; pork, 54 oz.; sugar, 3 o0z.; 
coffee, 3 oz.; tobacco, 443 0z.; sap, 842 oz. 

We would here suggest for the consider- 
ation of Friends, the propriety of making an 
effort to induce the Indian Department, if 
lawful, to withhold the supply of tobacco, 
and issue in its stead the same value in soap, 








as the Indians are very much in need of the 
latter. About a year ago the Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs required the Agent here to 
have the Indian women instructed in soap- 
making, that they might supply their own 
wants and necessities in this respect; but the 
Village Matron, who has charge of the bus- 
iness, informs us that they could not get grease 
enough to make it an object, as the Indians 
consume all they can get in any form, which 
perhaps is the cause why the scrofula prevails 
among them to such an extent. We learn, 
however, with the exception of a few cases of 
measles, of recent date, that the health of this 
tribe is as good as usual. Agent Webster 
thinks from the last census they now number 
about 790. 


——~<er-—_ 
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Sometimes when the day is ended, 
And I sit in the dusk to rest, 

With the face of my sleeping darling 
Hugged close to my lonely breast, 

I pray that my neighbor’s baby 
May not catch heaven’s roses all, 

But that some may crown the forehead 
Of my loved one, as they fall. 


And when I draw the stockings 
From his little weary feet, 

And kiss the rosy dimples 
In his limbs, so round and sweet, 





I think of the dainty garments tho! 
Some little children wear, an 
And that my God withholds them for 
From mine so pure and fair. est 
May God forgive my envy,— i BK 
1 know not what I said ; ' _ Bl 
My heart is crushed and troubled,— d al 
My neighbor’s boy is dead ! a) 
I caw the little coffin tl 
As they carried it out to-day ;— : 
A mother’s heart is breaking a 
In the mansion over the way. 0 
v 
The light is fair in my window,; 
The flowers bloom at my door ; é 
My boy is chasing the sunbeams 
That dance on the cottage floor. 1 


The roses of health are blooming ‘ 
On my darling’s cheek to-day, 
But the baby is gone from the window 
Of the mansion over the way. 
nian 
THE WOUNDED CURLEW. 
BY OELIA THAXTER. 


By yonder sandy cove, where every day, 
The tide flows in and out, 

A lonely bird in sober brown and grey 
Limps patiently about ; 








And round the basin’s edge, o’er stones and sand, 
And many a fringed weed, 

He steals, or on the rocky ledge doth stand, 
Crying, with none to heed. 


But sometimes from the distance he can hear 
His comrades’ swift reply ; 

Sometimes the air rings with their music clear, 
Sounding from sea and sky. 


And then, Oh then his tender voice, so sweet, 
Is shaken with his pain, 
For broken are his pinions strong and fleet, 





Selected. 
MY NEIGHBOR’S BABY. 


Across in my neighbor’s window, 
With its drapings of satin and lace, 
I see, neath its flowing ringlets, 
A baby’s innocent face, 
His feet in crimson slippers, 
Are tapping the polished glass, 
And the crowd in the street look upward, 
And nod and smile as they pass. 


Just here in my cottage window, 
Catching flies in the sun, 

With a patched and faded apron, 
Stands my own little one. 

His face is as pure and handsome 
As the baby’s over the way, 

And he keeps my heart from breaking 

At my toiling, every day. 


| Wounded and lame and languishing be lives, 


Never to soar again. 


Once glad and blithe and free, 
| And in his prison limits frets and strives 
His ancient self to be. 


| The little sandpipers about him play, 
The shining waves they skim, 

| Or round his feet they seek their food, and stay 
As if to comfort him. 


| My pity cannot help him, though his plaint 

| Brings tears of wistfulness ; 

| Still must he grieve and mourn, forlorn and faint, 
| None may his wrongs redress. 

| O bright-eyed boy! was there no better way 
| A moment’s joy to gain 

| Than to make sorrow that must mar the day 
| With such despairing pain? 









d, 
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Q children, drop the gun, the cruel stone! 
Ob listen to my words, 

And hear with me the wounded curlew moan— 
Have mercy on the birds! 


——___—- 4 ———_—_— 


THE ART OF TALKING. 

The element of change enters into every 

art of human life, and in nothing does it 
abound more fully than in language. We 
cannot take up an ancient book or paper 
without being astonished at the different dic- 
tion it bears from that of the present day, 
and even the familiar correspondence of a 
former generation seems antiquated and grot- 
esque to the grandchildren of its writers. 
From year to year words are changing their 
signification, old ones dropping out of use 
and new ones entering the list. These changes 
are so gradual, but so constant, that much of 
the misunderstanding and contention that are 
in the world result simply from the different 
meanings which people attach to the same 
word. 

A recent writer in Blackwood’s Magazine 
deprecates this change, and thinks that it 
partakes more of the nature of decay than 
of growth. He says that the art of talking 
well is seldom now to be found in young per- 
sons, and attributes it largely to the multi- 
tude of subjects pressed upon their attention, 
and the neglect of the habit of listening re- 
spectfully to their superiors. There is doubt- 
less mach truth in this criticism. There is an 
eager rushing spirit in the education of the 
present day which precludes that quiet atten- 
tion to words and their meanings which was 
once thought essential, and a careless, loose | 
and exaggerated style of talking is the nat-| 
ural effect. 

Yet, we cannot admit that language is re- 
trograding. Its chief movement is that of 
expansion; its prominent change is that of 
amplification. In this it is but obeying the 
universal law of human growth. We are be- 
coming more and more complex in every di- 
rection. Thought is developing daily into 
greater intricacy. What was once a simple 
idea has, like a seed, not only taken root in 
the human mind, but spread into the full 
fruition of countless branches and luxuriant 
foliage. As language is the expression of 
thought, it also must grow and expand in 
order to fulfill its purpose. Thus, we have 
now many words conveying various and deli- 
cate shades of an idea, where, formerly, one 
was all-sufficient. The words that fall into 
disuse and become obsolete are as nothing to 
the hosts of new ones that arise—when one 
dies, pheenix-like, a multitude of others arise 
from its ashes, 

Strong emotion also craves strong utter- 
ances. This is perhaps one reason why young 
people are peculiarly liable to express them- 
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selves in exaggerated language. Their feel- 
ings are acute, eager and intense; and calm 
and measured words appear to them quite in- 
adequate to represent their meaning. Possibly 
if, instead of being checked or laughed at for 
their enthusiasm, they were gently led to 
choose suitable terms of real intensity, they 
would less often offend our ears with absurd 
superlatives and slang phrases, which, how- 
ever repulsive to good taste and refinement, 
yet doubtless appear to those who utter them, 
more expressive of their meaning than others 
they could choose. 

Still, it is highly important that the young 
should be preserved, if possible, from this in- 
jurious habit. A loose and inflated style of 
talking often leads to slang, and that, with 
the company it attracts, may lead to irrever- 
ence and even profanity. Children should, 
as far as possible, be surrounded | by those 
who speak with simplicity and purity of style, 
for it is a certainty that they will adopt the 
same kind of conversation that they con- 
stantly hear. No future instruction, however 
excellent, will overcome early habits in this 
respect. Many highly educated persons lapse 
unconsciously into grammatical errors, to the 
use of which they have become habituated 
in their childhood. An eminent professor of 
rhetoric once declared publicly that if he 
were anxious to have a child learn to speak 
the English lauguage with accuracy and good 
taste, he would prefer to select iis nurse and 
companions with reference to this matter, 
rather than any instructor who might follow 
in after life, knowing that it is by this early 
and unconscious influence, that ineradicable 
habits are formed. 

Children should also be accustomed to ex- 
press themselves clearly and simply in very 
early life. Few parents take pains on this 
point. They either permit their children to 
talk without guidance, or by enforcing silence 
deny them the opportunity of practice. Both 
are self-indulgent ways of escaping a plain 
duty,—both are obstacles, hindering the 
child’s improvement. If, instead, every chiid 
were encouraged to speak at ail proper times, 
and induced to take an intelligent part in the 
family intercourse, but obliged to speak cor- 
rectly and to select suitable words, there would 
be a marvelous change in the conversation of 
our young people. The practice of separat- 
ing the young from the old in society, which 
is so usual in certain circles, is not calculated 
to improve the conversation of either. Apart, 
the talk of youth is apt to be frivolous, and 
that of age dull. Together, they would sup- 
plement each other. The young people would 
become more modest and careful in the pres- 
ence of mature judgment, and the elders 

would gain new life and brilliancy from the 
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enthusiasm of youth. A good talker will 
always be a good listener, and will also know 
how and when to be silent. Perhaps this is, 
after all,as important an art and one needing 
as much culture in the present generation as 
that of conversation. Most of us talk too 
much and listen to little, and a wise, modest 
and judicious silence is almost as rare as it is 
admirable.—-Public Ledger. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
REVIEW OF THE WEATHER. 
FOR SEVENTH MONTH. 




















1874 | 1875 
Days. _Days. 
Rain during some portion of the 24 
hours ....,+. o corccepescosdcccecovaocn cocses 13 12 
Rain all or nearly all day............+00- 0 | oO 
Cloudy, without storms........ssusseeeeee i 
Clear, as ordinarily accepted............ 12 | 14 
TOUT. .osns csscccvcccsee see coves: socccese 31 | 31 
1874 | 1875 
TEMPERATURES. Deg. | Deg. 
————— 
Mean temperature of Seventh mo., per 
Ps TION is. cecescd cécccccedcccons 78 48| 75.20 
Highest point attained during month, 
per Penna. Hospital......... eeeccceece «| 94.00 | 91.50 
Lowest point reached, per Penna. 
EE laskcetoasdannesnances. ontescsense 64.00| 60.00 
RAIN. Inches. | eohes 
Rarn during the month, per Penna. | 
Hospital......00+ secsccees sescsseee coccsseee 2.75| 4.17 
MEAN TEMPERATURES, | Deg 
Average of the mean temperatureof, =| 
Seventh month for the past 86 years)......... 75.00 
Highest mean of temperature during 
that entire period, 1872... .......0. 00+) sseseseee 82.31 
Lowest mean of temperature during! | 
that entire period, 1816...... ......... | eoocseee| 68.00 
| 1874 | 1875 
COMPARISON OF RAIN. | Inches.| Inches. 
Totals for the first six montis of each| 
FORT rocco ccrececcccce-cocsescesocecees secees | 21 47 16.81 
Rain during Seventh month of each 
JOOP. .cocrere covccee Od ecccecee? onscce coccesse 2.76) 4.17 
Totals for seven month6............ | 24.22] 20.98 





The month just closed bas recorded a lower tem- 
perature in all its phases than thé corresponding 
one of 1874, and yet only about three quarters of a 
degree below the average for the past eighty-six 
years, daring which period we find quite a number 
ranging from 72 to 74 degrees, both inclusive. Not- 
withstanding the copious showers of the 29th, it 
will be seen about four inches and a quarter less 
rain has fallen than for the corresponding seven 
months of last year, while up to the same period of 
1873, 29.28 inches had fallen. 

On the 14th it was stated that the Wissahickon 
Crerk had never been lower than at that time, and 
that many of the springs and runs supplying it were 
nearly dry. 

A heavy storm has been reported at Baltimore, 
and on the 30th a severe cyclone in Fountain county, 
Ind., doing great damage to property and railroads, 
and by which several lives were lost. 

During a great rain storm in England, it is stated 
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that in one place 5.31 inches of rain fell, within 

twelve hours, on the 14th, and 2.31 inches more 

within the same length of time, on the 15th, This 

quantity has been commented upon as being “ al. 

most unprecedented either in England or the United 

States.” J. M. BE. 
Philadelphia, 8th mo. 2, 1875. 
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NOTICES. 7 


ILLINOIS YEARLY MEETING 


Will be held at Clear Creek, Putnam county, Ill, 
on Second-day, Ninth month /3th; meeting of Min- 
isters and Elders on Seventh-day preceding, both at 
10 A. M. 

This place is about 115 miles southwest of Ohi- 
cago, 10 miles southeast of Hennepin, the county 
seat, and 3 miles northwest of Magnolia. 

To reach it from Chicago, take the Chicago and 
Rock Island R. R. to La Salle, or the Burlington and ° 
Quincy R. R. to Mendota, thence by the Illinois 
Central (south) to Lostant, which is 6 or 8 mileg 
easterly from Abel Mills, whose P. O. is Mt. Palatine, 
Patnam county, Ill. From Indianapolis take the 
Bloomington and Western R. R. to Bloomington, 
then the Illinois Central (north) to Lostant. 





CIRCULAR MEETINGS. 


Committee of Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting will 
meet on Sixth-day, Eighth month 13th, at 4 o’clock. 





ITEMS. 

M.,Setim Menstrom writes to Les Mondes that the 
diffused lights seen over the summits of the moun- 
tains of Lapland and Spitzbergen are of the same 
nature as the aurora borealis. In the spectrum of 
those lights and+in the spectrum of aurora there are 
nine rays, which appear to agree with the lines 
given by the component gases of the atmosphere, 


Tar Powsr or THe Exvecrric Lieut.—The most 
powerful artificial light at present in existence is 
that employed for the great lighthouse on Souter 
Point, on the coast of England, near the mouth of 
the Tyne. 

On both banks of this river there is an immense 
number of manufactories of all kinds, the smoke 
from which, under the influence of the west wind, 
seriously obstructs the approaches from the sea, 
Fogs at this part of the coast are also frequent; and 
the problem of lighthouse illumination required 
that such light should be secured as would pene- 
trate through any slight fog or haze, it having been 
generally acknowledged that not even the sunlight 
itself can penetrate an ordinary dense fog. The 
electric light established at Souter Point is con- 
sidered to be equal in power to £00,000 standard 
candles, being eight times as powerful as the best 
American fixed lights. The electric spark passes 
between slender pencils of carbon, which are them- 
selves consumed at the rate of about one inch per 
bour. The electric current is generated by two of 
Prof. Holmes’ patent rotary magneto-electric ma- 
chines, driven by steam engines of six-horse power. 
The number of revolutions made by each machine 
is 400 per minute, and 12,800 sparks pass per min- 
ute when both machines areat work. These sparks 
are, of course, formed so rapidly that the eye does 
not separate them, and the result is an intense 
beam of light, so dazzling that the eye of a person 
witbin the lantern cannot rest upon them for an 
instant without intense pain. As observed from a 
distance of several miles, this light is so bright as 
to cast a well-defined shadow upon the deck of a 
vessel.—N. Y. Tribune. 
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CARPETINGS. | 


QNE-PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE, | 
Window Shades, Oil Cloths, Mats, etc. 


BENJAMIN CREEN, 
2p 823 33 North Second 8St., Philada. 


The Penn Mutual | 


LIFE INSURANCE COMP’Y 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
Assets Accumulated, - - $4,875,663.34, 


The Penn is a purely Mutual Company. All of 
its surplus premiums are returned to the members 
every year, thus furnishing insurance at the lowest 
possible rates. All policies non-forfeitable for their 
value. Endowment policies issued at life rates. 








Agents Wanted. Apply to 
H.S STEPHENS, Vice-Pres., 
921 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Penna. 


A YER~:SON 
DVERTISING 
GENTS. 


733 SANSOM ST. PHILADELPHIA. 


SEND FOR OUR LISTS 204 get estimates be 
fore making any advertising contracts. 


a day guaranteed using our Well 
Auger'& Drilis. $i a month 
z to good Agents. Auger boo! 
ree. Jilz Auger Co., St. Louis, Mo, 
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PAPERHANGINGS 
NEW PATTERNS. 


HOWELL & BOURKE,. 


MANUFACTURERS. 


An entirely new assortment for Retail Sales. Special at- 
tention given to hanging. 


HOWELL & BOURKE, 
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THOMAS M. SEEDS, 


HATTER, 


NO. 41 N. SECOND STREET. 
Always on hand, and made to order, a large assort- 
| ment of Friends’ Hats, as he makes a specialty of 
that part of the hatting business. 


ILLIAM HEACOCK, 


GENERAL FURNISHING UNDERTAKER, 
No. 907 Fitsert Srrest, Pua. 

A General Assortment of Ready-made Coffins, and 
every requisite for Funerals furnished. .Using Reed’s 
ptent Preserver, obviating the necessity of packing 
vodies in ice. tf 


MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES. 
BY FRIENDS’ CEREMONY. 
Blanks, $4.00, Filled up, $8.00 
Invitations neatly prepared. 
No. 701 ARCH STREET. 
T. ELLWOOD CHAPMAN. 
LUW PRICES! 
D. L. STACKHOUSE, 


DEALER IN 


CHINA, GLASS & QUEENSWARE 


No. 645 N. Eighth St., above Wallace, 


PHILADELPHIA, 





LIGHT EXPENSES! 








#@.Especial Attention given to Decorating China and 
Engraving Glassware. 


SAMUEL MAROT, 


_ | Seweler*Practical E ngraver 


Dealer in Solid Silver, Silver-plated Ware, 
Watches, Jewelry, etc., etc 

—\0: 

WEDDING INVITATIONS AND VISITING CARDS. 


Lettering of all kinds neatly executed. 
s@P" Special care given to the repairing of Watches, 
Jewelry, &c. 


708 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
LYDIA A. MURPHY, 


Plain & Fancy Millinery, 





N.E. cor. Fourth and Market sts.| «:. 537 Franklin Street, above Spring Garden. 





BUCKS COUNTY INTELLIGENCER, 


DOYLESTOWN, PENNA. 


EMORIALS concerning several Ministers and 
others, Geceased, of the Religious Society of 
Friends, within the limits of Baltimore Yearly 


This paper, established in 1804, has now attained] Meeting. Published by order of Ba'timore Yearly 
@ regular circulation of §,000 copies, the greater| Meeting. Price, 60 cents; mailed, 70 cents. 


part of which are distributed in the populous and 
wealthy country within thirty miles north of Phila- 
delphia. It is especially a 

FAMILY NEWSPAPER, 
and in many houses no other paper is taken. The 


For sale at the store of 
FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
706 Arch St , Philadelphia. 


MARIA C. PARTENHEIMER, 


terms of advertising are reasonable. For specimen 

copies and other information address the Publisher, PLAIN B 0 NNET MAKER , 

545 North Tenth Street, Philadelphia. 
READY MADE BONNETS ON HAND. 


HENRY T. DARLINGTON, 
3m Doylestown, Penna. 
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5. 6. SHORTLIDEE, Harvard, A, M., 
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